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The 'handover' was fake 
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get organised 


JOIN YOUR LOCAL 
ANTI-WAR GROUP 

AUCKLAND 

Global Peace & Justice Auckland 
Meetings every second Monday at 147 
Great North Rd. 

Contact John Minto (09) 846 3173 
<www.gpja.pl.net> <gpja@xtra.co.nz> 


ROTORUA 

Contact Stuart Bramhall <stuart_ 
bramhall@snap.net.nz> 

WELLINGTON 

Peace Action Wellington 

Planning meetings every Monday, 7pm at 

203 Willis St. Contact Valerie Morse (04) 

383 9315 <valerie.morse@paradise.net. 

nz> 


CHRISTCHURCH 

Peace Action Network Otautahi. 
Regular meetings and events. Contact 
Don (03) 385 5268 <dwa@netaccess. 
co.nz> 

ELSEWHERE 

Talk to local Socialist Worker contacts, 
see list on page 23. 


Michael Moore's 



Cl 


Global Peace fr Justice Auckland special screening 


S/MBBEM7 dJffllY/' §4} E5J 

Rialto Cinema, Broadway , Newmarket , Auckland 


Contact: Mike 3616989 • gpja@xtra.co.nz • www.gpja.pl.net 



What happened 
to the June 
issue? 

Due to his involvement with 
the RAM (Residents Action 
Movement) campaign in 
the up-coming Auckland 
Regional Council elections. 
Grant Morgan has been 
forced to take a break from 
editing Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review. 

As a result, the June issue 
was cancelled, while former 
editor David Colyer took 
over for this issue. 

Next issue, first-time 
editor Daphne Lawless will 
take over. 

We have yet to decide 
whether the next issue will 
be published in August or 
September. 

We hope to resume 
monthly publication by 
October, after the local body 
elections. 

David Colyer 
Editor 

July 04 SWMR 


Upcoming events 

PEOPLE’S MOVEMENTS ON FILM 

A screening programme that takes a look back at protests, rallies and 
people’s movements. The 1951 Waterfront Lockout, Vietnam War, the 
1981 Springbok Tour, and other moments in our history when people 
have found cause to speak their minds. Sunday, August 29,3pm, Manaia 
Room, Auckland Museum. 

FILIPINO SPEAKING TOUR 

The Philippines in the firing line: America’s “second front in the war on 
terror,” and the impact on human rights. 

Speaking tour by Marie Hilao-Enriquez, Filipino human rights leader. 
October 2004. Contact Philippines Solidarity Network of Aotearoa, Box 
2450, Christchurch, New Zealand <cafca@chch.planet.org.nz> 

ANTI-WAR PETITION 

End NZ support for the “War on Terrorism”. 

Download from: <http://www.converge.org.nz/pma/pet03041.pdf>. 


SOCIALIST WORKER MONTHLY REVIEW 

Editor: David Colyer. 

Editorial team: Grant morgan and Dr Daphne Lawless. 

Special thanks this issue to: Ankh, Grant Brooks Kelly Buchanan, 
Jesse Butler, Riemke Ensing, Tony Fala, Don Franks, Marvin Hubbard, 
Malcom Mulholland, Tom Orsag, Dean Parker, Rui Polly, Grant 
Powell, Leslie Stevens, Tessa, Theocharous, David Walsh. 

We welcome your contributions. Email copy to socialist-worker@ 
pl.net or post to Box 13-685 Auckland or phone the Socialist Centre 
(09) 634 3984. 
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hear this 


TIME TO RENEW ANTI¬ 
WAR RESISTANCE 


“Michael Moore’s film is propaganda.” That’s the claim from the war-lovers. 
And in a sense it’s true. 

But not if “propaganda” is just another word for lies - like “weapons of 
mass-destruction”, “al-Qaeda links” or “handover” - used to justify the war. 

The film does however fit the Marxist definition of propaganda - because 
it’s aim is to win viewers over to a particular political point of view. 

Mike’s anti-war and anti-Bush message is general, it tells us there’s a prob¬ 
lem. But (at least as far as NZ’s concerned) it doesn’t tell us what to do about 
it. 

Once they’ve seen Fahrenheit 9/11, thousands of New Zealanders will be 
asking themselves the “What can I do about it?” question. In Marxist terms, 
answering his question is the domain of “agitation”. 

So let’s have a crack: Fist up, get involved with your local anti-war group. 
Chances are there is one (some are listed on page 2). 

A huge nationwide network rose up one-and-a-half years ago, as part of the 
massive movement that opposed the Iraq War. Since then, the “massive” has 
gone. But the “movement” remains, and it can be revived. 

Fahrenheit 9/11 could be the alarm clock that wakes up the resistance. The 
film comes at the right time. 

The war of invasion - opposed by tens of thousands here and millions 
around the world - became a war of occupation, as soon as George W Bush 
said it was “over”. 

In Iraqi, the resistance is getting stronger every day. And it’s our job to 
wish them every success, even if some of them employ the terrorist tactics of 
desperation. But we can’t just sit back and watch the killing and dying. We must 
do what we can to can to stop it, to get the Yanks out. 

Many think that “what we can do” is so insignificant that it is hardly worth 
the effort. But that thought doesn’t make them happy. Anger at the injustice of 
imperialism is smouldering. 

Fahrenheit 9/11 was written with the intention of fanning the fire. As always, 
Moore’s audience is working class America. 

In this country, where we don’t get to vote for the president of the American 
Empire, the biggest blow we can strike is to force the withdrawal of the NZ 
Army, Navy and Airforce from the so-called “war on terror”. 

If the anti-war movement succeeds in this, New Zealand will not be the first 
member of the “coalition of the willing” to pull out. Nevertheless, the voice of 
this country’s anti-war majority would be heard among the global scream “Not 
in our name”. 

The continuing occupation, the fake “handover” and the growing resist¬ 
ance in Iraq, together with the impact of Fahrenheit 9/11 and the upcoming US 
presidential elections add up to the time being right to renew the resistance. 

1) get the names of F9/11 audiences on the contact lists of the anti-war net¬ 
works. 

2) get members of these expanded networks involved in spreading the anti-war 

message. 

3) the anti-war groups around the county need to get together to plan the next 

big action and how to mobilise for it. 
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fighting war 


FAHRENHEIT 9/11 


Americans flock to anti-war film 


by DAVID WALSH 

of the World Socialist Web 
Site 

www.wsws.org 

American director Michael 
Moore’s documentary indict¬ 
ment of the Bush administra¬ 
tion, Fahrenheit 9/11, set box-of¬ 
fice records in its first few days in 
North American cinemas. 

The subject of unprecedent¬ 
ed anticipation and concerted 
right-wing attacks, Fahrenheit 
9/11 opened in 868 theatres in 
the US and Canada. Despite 
playing in a relatively small 
number of theatres (and many 
of them smaller, art-house 
venues), Fahrenheit 9/11 out¬ 
performed all other films and 
was number one at the box 
office, grossing an estimated 
$21.8 million in three days. 
The number-two film, White 
Chicks, opened in 2,726 thea¬ 
tres. Analysts are predicting a 
possible $100 million domestic 
box office, an unheard-of figure 
for a non-fiction film. 

Tom Ortenberg of Lions 
Gate, one of the distributors 
that picked up Fahrenheit 9/11 
after Disney refused to allow 
its own division, Miramax, to 
release it, told the press during 
a conference call Sunday,“[We 
had the] number one gross in 
virtually every, and possibly 
every, theatre we were in... 

“The film played brilliantly 
in the red states and in the blue 
states [referring to states domi¬ 
nated by the Republicans and 
Democrats, respectively], in the 
big towns and the small towns. 
We literally sold out Peoria, 
Illinois, and Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. I take my hat off to 
Michael Moore.” 

Moore noted that Fayet¬ 
teville was the home of Fort 
Bragg, adding, “We sold out in 
Army-base towns. We set house 
records in some of these places. 
We set single-day records in 
a number of theatres. We got 
standing ovations in Greens¬ 
boro, North Carolina [home of 
the Marines].” 

Speaking of the overall 
figures, Moore told the media, 


“These are mind-blowing num¬ 
bers. All the predictions that 
the movie ... would only be 
for those who don’t like Bush, 
I don’t think they have turned 
out to be true.” 

Exit surveys in 15 cities indi¬ 
cated that 91% of respondents 
gave the film an “excellent” 
rating, while 93% said they 
would “definitely recommend” 
the film, numbers that were 
the best Ortenberg said he had 
ever seen. 

The reception to Fahren¬ 
heit 9/11 is a genuine political 
phenomenon and shatters a 
series of myths propagated by 
the US media and the political 
establishment, including the 
Democratic Party leadership. 
It demolishes once and for all 
the notion that George W Bush 
is an immensely popular figure, 
that the war in Iraq is backed 
by the American people and 


that some right-wing consensus 
dominates the US. 

These myths have been 
used to intimidate and silence 
opposition. With their voices 
entirely excluded from the 
media and the official political 
arena, opponents of the war 
and the Bush administration 
were intended to feel like a 
small and isolated group, wan¬ 
dering in the wilderness. 

Audience members turning 
up for Moore’s film have had 
the experience of discovering 
that masses of other people 
share the same hostility for the 
war and for US government 
policies. 

Press reports from around 
the US give some indication 
of the response to the film, 
and to its denunciations of the 
Bush administration’s foreign 
policy. 

One moviegoer in Ala¬ 


bama said his local cinema in 
Mobile was filled to capacity, 
despite living in an area where, 
he said, “even the liberals 
are conservative.” The viewer 
added: “I heard something I 
have never heard at a movie 
in Mobile before - applause. 
Giant, cheerful applause as the 
credits began to roll for a film 
that I was just sure I’d have the 
theatre to myself for.” 

In Texas, audiences were 
large and enthusiastic. One 
Texan filmgoer told the press: 
“Living in Houston, heart of 
Bush country, my whole fam¬ 
ily including in-laws piled into 
three cars and went to the open¬ 
ing.... [W]e were surprised to 
find the showing sold out at the 
first theatre, but managed to find 
seats at the second we tried. 

“We loved the movie, which 
gave us real hope that freedom 
and democracy will return to 
this great country in November 
[at the presidential election]. 
The audience gave a long ova¬ 
tion at the end.” 

Alan Wilenski, 50, an “ar¬ 
dent Bush-Cheney supporter,” 
told New York Newsday at a 
screening in Farmingdale, New 
York, that the film had “really 
given me pause to think about 
what’s really going on. There 
was just too much - too much 
to discount.” 

The Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer reported: “Outside the 
Neptune Theatre in Seattle’s 
University District, hundreds 
of moviegoers transformed the 
sidewalk into a sort of mini-con¬ 
vention. Activists had no trou¬ 
ble selling anti-Bush buttons 
and stickers and pitching vari¬ 
ous campaigns and causes.” 

Lila Rapcewicz, the first in 
line for a sold-out afternoon 
show 25 June, told the newspa¬ 
per after the film showing, “I 
feel more like my gut feeling 
has come true. We’re basically 
just living under a lie right now.” 
The paper reports: “The Nep¬ 
tune burst with cheers from the 
moment the lights dimmed until 
the closing credits. It sounded 
like a rally, with even a bit of 
chanting at the end.” 



www.michaelmoore.com www.fahrenheit911 .com 
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fighting war 


BUSH STILL THE BOSS 
IN 'FREE' IRAQ 


_ / 



THE ARMY 

Around 140,000 US troops remain in 
Iraq. Right-wing US columnist Jed Bab- 
bin recently admitted, “If they are not 
subjected to the law and authority of the 
new Iraq provisional government, how can 
they be anything other than an occupation 
force?” 

The US is in charge of recruiting, train¬ 
ing and supplying new Iraqi troops. The 
Iraqi army and police will be funded en¬ 
tirely from the Pentagon military budget. 

THE ECONOMY 

Iraqi oil revenues will, for the next five 
years, continue to be controlled by the 
Development Fund for Iraq. Ten foreign¬ 
ers and one Iraqi appointed by former US 
overlord Paul Bremer control the fund. 

Much of the money was allocated by 
the Coalition Provisional Authority in 
a last-minute spending spree before the 
“handover”. 

The US-controlled International Mon¬ 
etary Fund and World Bank will continue 
to exercise “accounting authority over the 
spending of all Iraqi oil revenues” until 


Iraq’s $US110 billion of foreign debt is 
cleared. 

The new administration in Iraq is heav¬ 
ily dependent on money “donated” by the 
US. But the US will tightly control how this 
money is used and where it is spent. 

THE REGIME 

The new government’s line-up of ministers 
is almost indistinguishable from the US- 
appointed “ruling council”. This puppet 
regime will be allowed only very limited 
power. 

The Wall Street Journal reported back 
in May, “As Washington prepares to 
hand over power, US administrator Paul 
Bremer and other officials are quietly 
building institutions that will give the 
US powerful levers for influencing nearly 
every important decision the interim gov¬ 
ernment will make.” 

The US ambassador John Negroponte, 
controlled the US-backed death squads in 
Central America in the 1980s, when he was 
ambassador to Honduras. His men killed 
40,000 people in El Salvador In one year 
alone. Negroponte will control an embassy 
staff of over 3,000 people. 

The US also wants to dictate who will 
be allowed to contest elections in Iraq - if 
and when they take place. It issued a ruling 
banning radical Shia cleric and resistance 
leader Moqtada al-Sadr from contesting 
elections. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 

Ayad Allawi, the new prime minister of 
Iraq was chosen by the US-appointed 
Iraqi Governing Council at the urging of 
US administrator Paul Bremer. 

Allawi was born into a wealthy family 
and joined the ruling Ba’ath Party at an 
early age. He remained a member until 
1976, when he fell out with Saddam Hus¬ 
sein. 

While in exile in Britain he formed a 



close relationship with MI6 and later the 
CIA. In 1979 he started organising ex- 
Ba’athist generals into the Iraqi National 
Accord (INA). 

After the 1991 invasion of Kuwait, when 
Saddam Hussein fell out with Washington 
and London, money began pouring into 
the INA. In return Allawi fed the spooks 
on both sides of the Atlantic with informa¬ 
tion about the regime. 

This information included the infamous 
claim that Saddam Hussein could launch 
weapons of mass destruction within 45 min¬ 
utes, which was used in the case for war. 

Allawi returned to Iraq as US troops 
captured Baghdad and argued against the 
disbanding of the Iraqi army. It is likely 
that he will restore many of the former 
generals who served under Saddam 
Hussein in an attempt to stamp out the 
resistance in Iraq. 

According to the Economist magazine: 
“In recent months he has also been busy 
creating a new version of the secret po¬ 
lice... Mr Allawi’s rivals have accused him 
of recruiting former torturers for a new 
apparatus of oppression.” 

www. sod a I i stwor ke r. co. u k 
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fighting war 


Pacific meltdown 
or meddling? 


'Liberated' give 
their verdict 

An opinion poll carried out by the 
Coalition Provisional Authority in May 
reveals that 2% of Iraqis see the US 
troops as liberators, while 92% see them 
as occupiers. 

55% said that they would feel safer 
if the US withdrew their troops im¬ 
mediately. 

Two thirds of Iraqis supported Mo¬ 
qtada al-Sadr, the militant Shia cleric 
who mobilised his supporters against 
the occupation. 



NZ TROOPS 
OUT OF 
IRAQ 

Helen Clark's government may 
not have joined the invasion of 
Iraq, but it was quick to support 
the occupation, sending 61 New 
Zealand Army engineers. 

The official story is that 
these soldiers are helping the 
people of Basra by rebuilding 
bridges and schools. 

But with unemployment at 
around 60%, they are also do¬ 
ing work which could be done 
by some of the hundreds of 
thousands of Iraqis desperate 
for a job. 

The troops are due home in 
September. But the government 
is likely to bow to pressure from 
its "very, very good friends" in 
the Bush regime, and send more 
soldiers to support the war of 
occupation. 

Most Iraqis want the US-led 
forces out of their country. We 
can support them by demand¬ 
ing the withdrawal of all for¬ 
eign troops. 

If we can stop our govern¬ 
ment sending more soldiers to 
the war, we will strike blow 
against the American empire 
and for the freedom of the Iraqi 
people. 


by TOM ORSAG 

Australian socialist & Pacific analyst 

PNG take-over 

By early May, Australia still had not 
been able to bully PNG (Papua New 
Guinea) into granting legal immunity to 
Australian Federal Police (AFP), who 
are part of the colonial take-over of the 
former colony. This is despite a “compro¬ 
mise” offer. 

The Melbourne Age reported, “There 
is nervousness in both governments over 
whether the deal allows both sides to 
save face.” 

Armed Australian police had been 
scheduled to arrive on Bougainville in 
January and the rest of the take-over force 
was to be in place by June. 

That date looks unachievable at the 
moment. Mark Forbes, in the Age, wrote, 
“There is intense concern in Canberra 
that the entire package could collapse.” 

The AFP has demanded the same 
blanket immunity in PNG that it has in the 
Solomons. PNG has refused arguing that 
it is not a so-called “failed state”, unlike 
the Solomons. 

The latest “compromise” would have 
to be ratified by PNG’s parliament, which 
is not due to sit until the end of June. 
But PNG’s PM Michael Somare faces a 
“no-confidence” motion when parliament 
resumes. 

Australia is pushing for a recall of 
PNG’s parliament to rush through the 
immunity deal. 


Provincial PNG leaders are closer to lo¬ 
cal people and for their own political gain, 
have accused the Somare government of 
selling-out to Australia. 

The Australian “aid package” is sup¬ 
posed to be around $A2.5 billion, over 5 
years, but it doesn’t go to the PNG people. 
It will cover the wages of the 230 AFP 
officers and 70 public servants who will 
take over the running of PNG’s police 
and public service. 

Pacific Island Forum 

While a deal was not struck in PNG, 
Australia rammed through changes to the 
Pacific Island Forum (PIF), at a meeting 
in early April, in Auckland, NZ. 

Greg Urwin, the secretary-general of 
the PIF and Howard’s man, is reported, 
“to take on a trouble-shooting role in the 
region.” 

The review of the Forum’s powers, 
not surprisingly, recommended that the 
secretary-general be granted powers to 
intervene in “nations in a crisis”. 

The two white nations, regional powers, 
Australia and NZ, are leading the push for 
“regional security”. In words bordering on 
hysteria and racism, the Australian news¬ 
paper warned of a “Pacific meltdown” if 
the “reforms” weren’t implemented. NZ’s 
Labour PM, Helen Clark, warned the Pa¬ 
cific risked becoming a “ghetto of conflict 
and poverty” without “reform”. 

What is assured is further imperial 
meddling by Australia and NZ in the is¬ 
land states of the Pacific. 
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fighting war 


Ahmed Zaoui still in prison. 
How long will freedom take? 


by RIEMKE ENSING 

Ahmed Zaoui, an elected 
Member of Parliament before 
the military took over in Al¬ 
geria, arrived in New Zealand 
on 4 December, 2002. He was 
detained at Auckland airport 
for two days of interrogation 
and then taken to the Papakura 
Police Station for further ques¬ 
tioning. Here he was kept for 
nine days. He was then trans¬ 
ferred by car and helicopter 
escort to Paremoremo prison 
where he was again detained 
without charge. He spent 10 
months in solitary confinement 
and is now in the Auckland 
Central Remand Prison. He 
has still not been charged with 
any crime. 

His legal representatives 
were again in Court on 10 
and 11 May. This time, the 
Crown was appealing the 19 
December 2003 High Court 
ruling by Justice Williams that 
NZ’s human rights obligations 
should be considered by the In¬ 
spector General when deciding 
whether or not Mr Zaoui is a 
threat to national security, and 
that the Convention Against 
Torture should be taken into 
account when reviewing Mr 
Zaoui,s situation. 

The fact that the Crown is 


appealing these rulings at all 
is hugely ironic as the Govern¬ 
ment is presently in the process 
of applying for membership 
to the United Nations Human 
Rights Committee, yet it would 
seem to want to deny the hu¬ 
man rights of a man deemed a 
“genuine refugee” by the Refu¬ 
gee Appeals Authority. 

Significantly the United 
Nations has just reprimanded 
NZ for the way it has handled 
the Zaoui case. Its report calls 
for an immediate review of the 
legislation relating to the issu¬ 
ing of security risk certificates. 
Mr Zaoui is the only person to 
have been given such a certifi¬ 
cate and it has resulted in his 
prolonged imprisonment. 

The United Nations is con¬ 
cerned that the process by 
which Mr Zaoui has been de¬ 
tained may be a breach of the 
Convention Against Torture, 
to which NZ is a signatory. It 
is also concerned about the 
limited possibilities of effective 
appeal and the extraordinary 
length of solitary confinement 
to which Mr Zaoui has been 
subjected. It warns NZ that 
the fight against terrorism must 
not lead to a breach of the 
Convention Against Torture, 
and not place undue hardship 
on asylum seekers. 


OUT OF DARK 

by RIEMKE ENSING 

For Ahmed Zaoui, detained without charge for 
more than 16 months, ten of which in solitary 
confinement. 

It must be noted that the Auckland remand prison is 
built in such a way as to deny those who are detained 
there all natural light or any sense of the outside 
world. 


Not in my name 

has the moon not kissed you good night 
these last 500 days. 

Not in my name 
have the stars been unable 
to send you their message 
of quiet 

these last 500 days. 

Not in my name 

has the sun not touched your skin 
and embraced you in warmth 
these last 500 days. 

You see neither sunset nor sunrise 
and the sky weeps with grief. 

Not in my name 

has the persimmon fruit in my garden 
not graced your table with fragrance 
and the bright saffron colour of Sahara 
that you love. Even the birds 
have been modest, waiting for you 
to share this bounty. 


WAR 

by MARVIN HUBBARD 

America's Rulers love the sound of War 
War on Vietnam 

War on Peasants in the Americas 

War on Iraq 

War on Terror 

War on Drugs 

War on the Ghetto 

A Neoliberal war on 

The poor in the world 

War the excrement of Power and wealth 

The sounds of War the cries of War 

The tears of war 

Tear Lacerate families 

The tears cries of Families 

roll down 

echo down generations 


Not in my name 

have you not seen the trees 

transform themselves 

from Primavera to mourning 

these last 500 days. 

In their sadness now, they are gaunt. 

Their outstretched arms 

unable to reach you or feel your back 

lean on their strength. 

In Cornwall Park a huge Algerian 
Oak stands solitary, silent and different. 

It waits, spread in supplication 
for your release 
these last 500 days. 

In Vermont Street we light 500 candles. 

A wind, chill from the south, fiercely 
snatches the small flames. They falter for a moment, 
but from our anxious gasps of "Oh" 
a great fire flares. 
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here and now 


Civil Union Bill a 
half-step forward 


by KELLY BUCHANAN & DAPHNE LAWLESS 

The Civil Union Bill that passed its first reading in parlia¬ 
ment on Thursday 24 June is a step forward for queer rights 
in New Zealand. 

But, while it still has several more challenges to face 
before it will become law, already it falls far short of what 
we should be expecting. 

Retaining marriage as a legal option reserved exclusively 
for heterosexual couples shows that that it’s still acceptable 
to consider same sex relationships to be lesser than hetero¬ 
sexual marriages. 

A number of other countries already offer civil unions 
or partnership registration to same sex couples. 

International recognition is one area where civil unions 
will have less status than marriage. New Zealanders who 
have entered in to a civil union will not be entitled to the 
worldwide recognition enjoyed by married couples. And 
New Zealand itself will not have adequate provision for 
recognition of foreign civil unions. 

Like it or not, loving same sex couples do exist, and 
there is no justification for denying them rights, such as 
visiting a critically ill partner in hospital. It’s a matter of 
basic decency. 

Notorious homophobes the Salvation Army showed a 
massive lack of such decency when they dragged a live goat 
along to parliament on the afternoon of the bill’s first read¬ 
ing, claiming that the bill would allow them to marry it. 

Right-wing conservatives want bigotry and discrimination 
to continue. They want ordinary people to be occupied with 
hating and fearing their colleagues, because of their sexual 
orientation, race or gender. 

As long as that is the case, then the masses are less likely 
to direct their anger at our real enemies - the minority who 
grow wealthy and powerful from the labour of others. 

Another motivation for the right-wing enemies of 
civil unions is the question of how and by whom families 
are raised. 

A leading opponent of the bill is Bruce Logan, director 
of the Maxim Institute (an American-based group promot¬ 
ing a mix of free market and Christian fundamentalist 
ideology) 

He has said that heterosexual couples deserve more rights 
and legal protection than homosexual couples because of 
their “responsibilities to children”. 

In capitalist society, this desire to see children raised “prop¬ 
erly” is the basis of not only homophobia, but also sexism. 

In the old-fashioned nuclear family, women are expected 
to bear and raise children and do the housekeeping, without 
being paid. 

By taking care of today’s workers (their husbands) and 
tomorrow’s (their children), housewives save the bosses 
money. Corporate profits couldn’t bear having to pay for 
these services at the market rate. 

Right wing fundamentalists also approve of “traditional 
families” where children are trained to strictly obey their 
parents, preparing them for a lifetime of obeying bosses 
and governments. 

Capitalism oppresses gays and lesbians for the same 
reason it oppresses women - to support the nuclear fam¬ 
ily structure. 



It’s only since the mid-19 th century that “homosexuals” 
have been considered a separate group of people. Before 
then, gay sex was thought of as something anyone might 
do. 

There’s no reason children can’t be raised, happy and 
healthy, by any kind of family or parents. 

Conservative “family values” aren’t about the rights of 
the child - they’re about protecting profits. 

Gay relationships and solo mothers are both a threat to 
the idea that men should do paid work while women have 
kids and keep house for free. 

As it stands, the Civil Union Bill is an unsatisfactory 
compromise, designed to give queer relationships some 
rights, but still keeping them in second class. 

If the state cannot redefine marriage because it is prima¬ 
rily a social and religious institution rather than a legal one, 
then surely that is an argument to eliminate legal recognition 
of marriage altogether. 

Certainly there is little reason for parallel marriage and 
civil union laws serving virtually identical functions, and it 
can’t be appropriate for the law to decide the beliefs of one 
church are more valid than those of another. 

However, while painfully inadequate, the bill nevertheless 
deserves the support of all socialists and radicals. 

Moral conservatives such as the Maxim Institute and 
Peter Dunne’s United Future Party, see this bill as a “line in 
the sand” which they must defend in order to defend their 
outdated, oppressive ideology of the family, and the capitalist 
system which it upholds. 

A defeat for them here will give more confidence to all 
the forces struggling to change society. 
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industrial action 


A question for all 

unionists 


by DON FRANKS 

Volunteer organising in the fast food indus¬ 
try - its a passport beyond the happy smiley 
pictures in the restaurant foyer to another 
world. A hidden world of uncertain hours, 
boss’s putdowns, unfair shift allocation, 
burns all over workers arms, and always, 
always and everywhere - shit low pay. 

Heartening to see is the positive re¬ 
sponse from the grossly exploited young 
people we talk to. They like the idea of 
forming a strong united voice to get a 
better deal. Most are ready to sacrifice 
some of their tiny pay for a union sub¬ 
scription. 

But my strongest impression from 
Unite Workers Union organising is re¬ 
alisation of the importance of the Right 
of Entry Clause, provided today by the 
Employment Relations Act. 

Long-time unionist Robert Reid once 
summed up ERA as “National’s Employ¬ 
ment Contracts Act with right of entry”. 
Under the ERA, we are legally able to 
enter premises in off-peak work time and 
spend 10 minutes talking, in private, to 
each worker. 

The productive contact made in those 
ten minute goes could not have been du¬ 
plicated by standing on the road handing 
the workers leaflets as they went in to start 
their shifts. Right of entry seems too good 
to last, and, may not. Elections are coming, 
National vows to scrap the ERA; Labour’s 
currently pledged to keep it. 

Labour Party connections with unions 
are a distant echo of days when that party 
first rose from the workers’ movement. 
But Labour MPs still depend on big un¬ 
ion bureaucracy to help deliver votes and 
keep industrial discipline. Right of entry 
provides one way union officials can look 
after the only thing that matters to most 


of them - their fees base. 

Unionism is weak enough now for 
Labour to continue to live happily with 
the ERA more or less as it is. In fact they 
trumpet it as the reason for the very low 
strike level of the last three years. But if the 
Unite campaign continues to spread, there 
will be employer pressure on all parties to 
scrap the right of entry clause. 

CTU officials desperate to keep the 
ERA will outdo all of their previous ef¬ 
forts to get workers uncritically voting 
Labour. 

Voting takes only a minute. Is the ad¬ 
vantage of keeping the legal right to enter 
and organise work-sites not worth calling 
on workers to use that minute voting 
Labour - even if that’s all they get out of 
it? Wouldn’t that serve to strengthen the 
declining union movement? 

I bounced that idea off several other 
supporters of the Unite campaign, and 
got no takers. 

One activist pointed out that now, even 
with the ERA, effective right of entry isn’t 
guaranteed. Freezing worker and postie 
unionists have had all sorts of obstacles put 
in their way; at the end of the day, entry to 
jobs depends on the determination of the 
union organiser. 

Others stressed that the right of entry 
can’t be seen in isolation. 

Telling workers that voting Labour 
will help strengthen the union movement 
is misleading. Every utterance of Labour 
MPs suggests that Labour prefers a weak 
docile compliant union movement. 

A health worker asked, “I wonder if a 
National government would change the 
employment laws all that much? 

“What they have at present is not hurt¬ 
ing them mat all. Union membership is not 
growing, strikes are still very rare. 


“Thousands of individual contracts 
are not really what most employers want. 
Many of them found the individual con¬ 
tracts time consuming and realised it’s 
simpler to go for collectives.” 

A cleaner bluntly replied, “I’m not 
supporting a party has allowed wages to 
increase by only 0.03% between 1999 and 
2002 .” 

Another said that to rebuild the union 
movement, you can’t rely on a party like 
Labour that would imprison workers for 
political strikes - what’s to stop such a 
party doing away with the right of entry, 
if the political climate suited? 

Of course those aren’t the only trends 
of thought in the union movement. The 
central strategy of Council of Trade Unions 
leaders has long been uncritical support 
for Labour and (unreciprocated) pleas to 
employers and government for a three-way 
“partnership” with unions. 

The latest CTU effort is a document 
called “There’s work to be done, together”. 
The cover depicts six adults and a school¬ 
girl clinging to a New Zealand flag. The 
text says, in part: “We want businesses to 
succeed. A strong sustainable economy 
must have employers putting their ideas 
into action and building sound businesses. 
We’re not trying to create a hostile busi¬ 
ness environment”. 

Years of CTU clutching at Labour’s 
coat tails, like the figures on the booklet 
cover, pathetically clinging to the flag, has 
seen union membership in the private sec¬ 
tor drop to 12% .Trusting Labour is not the 
answer to rebuilding unions. 

Part of the answer is continued organ¬ 
ising of the low paid. Equally essential 
is breaking unions corrosive chains of 
dependency on the business party that 
Labour has so clearly become. 



LEFT: This image 
from the 1917 
Russian Revolution 
holds up the 
workers' red 
flag and calls on 
workers to take 
power. 

RIGHT: This image 
from the CTU urges 
workers to rally 
round the bosses' 
flag to help NZ 
capitalism succeed. 
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by DAVID COLYER 

20,000 people marched through Wel¬ 
lington to parliament, on 5 May. The 
march was the culmination of a historic 
hikoi (march) to protest government 
legislation that attacks Maori rights 
over the coastline. 

During the Hikoi’s journey from 
the top of the North Island, tens of 
thousands of people took part. 

On April 27, 5000 people marched 
with the Hikoi across the Auckland 
Harbour Bridge. Thousands more 
joined the Hikoi in Manukau, Hamil¬ 
ton, Rotorua and other towns. 

This makes the Hikoi one of the 
biggest protests in recent times. Even 
more significant was that roughly 90% 
of the protesters were Maori. 

The focus of the Hikoi was a new 
law that denies Maori the chance to 
claim ownership of parts of the sea¬ 
bed and foreshore. The foreshore is 
usefully described as that part of the 
beach that gets wet, that is between the 
high- and low-tide marks. 

Over the last few years, a series 
of court cases revealed that there 
were no legal titles to large parts of 
the foreshore and seabed. The Court 
of Appeal ruled that native title had 
not been extinguished, so iwi and 
hapu could take cases to the Maori 
Land Court to try and establish their 
ownership. 

In response, the Labour govern¬ 
ment drew up a plan to stop Maori 
claims and declare government own¬ 
ership. Maori overwhelmingly re¬ 
jected these plans, but Labour pushed 
ahead. 

Labour was elected in 1999 promis¬ 
ing to “close the gaps” between Maori 
and Pakeha, and between rich and 
poor. This promise helped Labour win 
back the Maori seats in parliament. 
But the slogan was dropped, and the 
gaps have continued to grow. 

Since then, many working class 


people, both Maori and non-Maori, 
have grown frustrated with Labour’s 
pro-business policies. 

In Lebruary, National’s new leader 
Don Brash gave discontented Pakeha 
a focus - blame Maori. Brash said 
that government policies that tried 
to recognise Maori cultural values 
were causing a “dangerous drift to¬ 
wards racial separatism” and giving 
Maori “special privileges”. His call 
for “equality” struck a chord and 
National overtook Labour in the polls 
for the first time in years. 

Meanwhile, Maori discontent 
found a focus around the issue of 
the foreshore and seabed. By ignor¬ 
ing Maori concerns over this issue, 
Labour have shown that their talk 
of partnership with Maori is empty 
rhetoric. 

Two of Labour’s Maori MPs Tari- 
ana Turia and Nanaia Mahuta, voted 
against the legislation. Tariana Turia 
also resigned from both the Labour 
Party and parliament, triggering a 
by-election on July 10. She will un¬ 
doubtedly win and become the Maori 
Party’s first MP. 

The new Maori Party is growing 
out of a real mass movement, and a 
decisive break with the corporate- 
dominated politics of National and 
Labour. 

But will the Maori Party work to 
maintain and strengthen this mass 
movement, or will it try and gets its 
way by doing deals in parliament? 

And what can a Maori Party offer 
dissatisfied Pakeha? Because if Na¬ 
tional’s divide and rule racism gains a 
strong foothold among Pakeha disil¬ 
lusioned with Labour, then it will be 
a disaster not only for Maori, but for 
all working class people. 

The answers to these questions are 
far from clear. But I hope that the new 
Maori Party can be part of building a 
radical alternative that embraces all 
the disenfranchised. 




OPPOSITE: the Hikoi fills parliament grounds in Wellington. 
ABOVE: 5,000 cross Auckland habour bridge. 
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One day in 
Wellington 


It’s 6:15 am and there’s a knock on the door: “Come 
on, we had better get organised if we want to get 
there on time”, calls a voice that is abnormally en¬ 
ergetic for this hour of the morning. 

My eyes go into their usual reactionary mode 
when being awaken, fighting any signals from the 
brain that it’s time to get up. 

[Then] adrenalin took over. I was a man on a 
mission - we were not going to miss being a part 
of one of the biggest demonstrations against the 
government. 

The afternoon prior I had flown from Christch¬ 
urch to be a part of the Hikoi that was marching 
through the North Island. 

And what was all the commotion about? 

The basic denial of a people’s rights - and those 
people, are my people. 

And there was no way in hell that I was going 
to tell my mokopuna in forty years time that I was 
staring at my computer at work, whilst thousands of 
my people walked the distance of half the country 
to protest against the removal of our customary title 
to the seabed and foreshore (where Tangaroa meets 
Papatuanuku). 

On the flight it was time for me to contemplate the 
following day’s actions. As I gazed below I looked at 
the outline of this country and took myself back to 
the days of my tipuna. I pictured what life must have 
been like for them, that numerous campsites would 
have appeared along the coastline, that fleets of waka 
to collect kaimoana would have been launched, that 
the basic sustenance of our people relied heavily 
upon maintaining a relationship with the relevant 
deity. To disregard such a way of life and the rights 
accompanied with it would amount to nothing more 
than committing a crime that would inflict upon 
future generations of Maori and reflect badly upon 
our role as kaitiaki. 

Armed with those visual imaginings, I was ready 
to take to the streets with my people. Despite the 
typically blustering Wellington weather, the crowd 
already numbered in the thousands. Bus-loads were 
streaming in, decorated with tribal flags and anti¬ 
government placards. 

I was ready with my manifestation of detest, a 
large poster that showed Helen Clark alongside 
governor George Grey, with the words, “What’s 
changed?” 

I saw the first familiar face. My whanaunga and 
friend Moana Jackson. He was in great spirits. With 
a hongi, we embraced in knowing that this was not 
going to be any ordinary day - our people had come 
in force to deliver a message. 

Next I welcomed Tame Iti. He was to become 


the focal point of Dover Samuel’s frustration for 
the day. 

Interviewed on radio, both Samuels and Clark 
stated that spitting at members of parliament was 
insulting. 

This was a bit rich coming from people who were 
about to strip Maori of their rights. I think most 
people would rather be spat at than be treated like 
second-class citizens. 

By now nga roimata o nga atua (the tears of our 
gods) had made their presence felt. The rain had 
set in along with an accompanying gale and Maori 
were standing firm to hold on to their instruments 
of dissent. 

People had already starting chanting, led by Hone 
Harawira, on a stage on top of a bus. 

“One, two, three, four, Maori own the foreshore”, 
cried the burgeoning gathering. 

I stood approximately half-way through the hikoi, 
just behind a sea of Hauraki flags. 

A sizeable group of men dressed in piupiu and 
armed with taiaha, made their way through the 
crowd. Buoyed on by the “Ka Mate” haka, the 
hikoi made their first steps of the last leg of their 
journey. 

I was joined by a colleague who 
works as a historian - guess what, 
he isn’t Maori! Contrary to 
what the media and 
politicians would 
have you 
believe, there 
were some 
Pakeha who 
were brave 
enough to 
unite with their 
Treaty partners 
and make a stand 
against the tyranny 
of the indigenous peo¬ 
ple of this country. 

This was not a unique pairing, about five rows 
ahead of me, I saw three very familiar faces - Green 
MPs Sue Bradford, Jeanette Fitzsimons and Mike 
Ward. They were followed by another Pakeha hold¬ 
ing the banner “I’m Pakeha - entry by Treaty”. 

There seemed to be a never-ending stream of 
people. It felt like I was part of a dragon that had an 
ever lasting tail. 

The media estimated the hikoi as at least 
15,000. 

Whatever the number, the message was made much 
stronger by the show of unity amongst Maoridom. 


Christchurch based 
Maori Party activist, 
MALCOLM 
MULHOLLAND 

reflects on the 
day the political 
tsunami of the 
forshore and 
seabed Hikoi hit 
Wellington. 
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As one lady from Bluff later commented, the one 
thing that “got” her about the day was the showing 
of kotahitanga, unity amongst Maori throughout 
the country. 

Whether they were aged 3, 33 or 93, Nga Puhi, 
Ngai Tahu or Waikato, male or female, a “radical” 
or “conservative”, all were there for the common 
cause - to stop Labour from pressing through an¬ 
other land grab. 

Another aspect of the hikoi that struck was the 
bemused and fraught looks we received from a few 
onlookers, mainly Pakeha. Some were angry, some 
attempted to appear unaffected and ignorant that 
the biggest land march the country has ever seen was 
passing them by. The majority though sadly adopted 
an air of colonial superiority, as if to say “look dear, 
the natives are at it again!” 

The time was now 1 pm. We had been hitting 
the streets for two and a half hours, for the stroll 
through the Wellington CBD. that would normally 
take half an hour. 

Enter parliament. All the emotion of the day was 
centred on the corridors of power. Here the message 
was delivered - by over 15,000 posties! 

All that could be seen was an ocean of faces glis¬ 
tening with the fact that they were about to confront 
those they had sent into power to represent their 
hopes, dreams and aspirations. The massive swarm 
of Maori seemed like a huge body of water, a good 
analogy provided the kaupapa of the day. 

The bus drifted through the sea of people like a 
waka. From the stage, Annette Sykes threw down 
the gauntlet and challenge the male Maori MPs to 
a debate they were never going to win. 

I manoeuvred along the barricade by the Beehive. 
To my surprise, there stood at least 50 police. It was 
strange to think that in previous protests, police stood 
out with their power to arrest. Today was different, 
the police were powerless to stop anything. 

By the time I got closer to the speaking action, 
the male Maori MPs had said their few words and 
retreated. Later they were shown on television 
hunched over, like a bunch of school boys who knew 
they had done wrong. If they thought that there 
was some remote possibility of getting re-elected in 
the next election, their worst fears must have been 
confirmed by now. 

Two large placards of Tariana Turia were being 
waved in the air, similar to scenes from Evita. This 
was her day to shine. And shine she did, like a saviour 
to Maoridom. 

The rain set in, but the crowd was not dissipating. 
The leaders of the tino rangatiratanga movement had 
the last word. They were the ones that provided the 
impetus of the hikoi. They were the ones that worked 
tirelessly behind the scenes - not just months before, 
but for their whole lives. 

It was their turn to realise that their pain had not 
been in vain, that their endless struggles were now 
being reaffirmed by their own people. Figureheads 
that were once regarded as “seditious” and “pa¬ 
thetic”, painted by media and politicians alike as 
this country’s number one enemy, were now being 
heralded as the driving force of Hikoi 2004. 

Waiting for my flight home, secretly hoping that 
this day would never end, I bumped into Waikato 
academic, Ani Mikaere. She said that the hardest part 
of the fight comes now, and we must not think that 
the battle for the seabed and foreshore is over. 

To all who participated, remember the day when 
you marched to fight for your rights. History will state 
that you were part of a force that delivered a message 
to the rest of the world - that Maori will no longer 
tolerate being treated as a people without rights. 
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MAKING HISTORY 


I had been off the activist scene for a while eh, when 
I got an email from a bro Teanau saying the Hikoi 
was happening. Too much too, a wakeup call to get 
that email, since I was busy finishing off a university 
qualification and had been doing bugger-all politi¬ 
cally for a while. 

I had the fortune to be involved in three sections 
of the Hikoi in Northland, Auckland, and again in 
Wellington. I worked with many fine organisers and 
volunteers - many of them women - as I pitched in 
to help out on the Auckland section of organising on 
behalf of Socialist Worker, with my comrade Tom. 

It was too much too, to work with the leadership 
and multiple talents of women like Hinewhare, Lena, 
Helen, Marissa, Ngarama, Maxine and others. The 
organising side of the Hikoi was choice too, all the 
awhi (help) people gave so unselfishly from a leader¬ 
ship position eh, too much too those fullas. 

Impressions: It was inspiring and moving seeing 
people become more than they had been historically 
allowed to be as they flowered on the road to Te 
Upoko O Te Ika (the Head of the Fish of Maui). 

Frantz Fanon, the great Algerian liberation fighter 
spoke with the fervour of the dying man about wit¬ 
nessing people turn into revolutionaries, as life, and 
not his cancer that consumed him. 

I did not witness revolution, but I witnessed peo¬ 
ple on the Hikoi oppressed by history transforming 
into people who make their own history. I saw people 
starting to remake themselves. 

I saw young people learning to stop cars at huge 
intersections, so Hikoi travellers could proceed 
safely through dangerous traffic outside Whanga- 
rei. I observed older and younger people taking 
responsibility to write protest songs for the Hikoi at 
Whakapara. I witnessed young people standing up 
to take leadership roles as speakers at Hato Petera 
in Auckland. I watched as older people learned how 
to paint protest banners in Auckland. I saw younger 
people revving up the crowd as we assembled at Te 
Papa marae in Wellington for the last stage of the 
march down south. And I saw common people at 
every point looking after one another, respecting 
one another, struggling for each other. 


I remember the first night I had the privilege of 
joining the Hikoi was at Raetihi with a friend from 
the Ngati Hine people, Lena. We came onto the 
marae after dark when the people were doing the 
whaikorero in the wharenui. You could feel aroha 
and determination in historical motion as people 
greeted you and welcomed you into the Hikoi, as a 
supporter and brother-in-arms. 

Everyone was quite poor, but very rich in revo¬ 
lutionary values of community spirit, generosity, 
humility, and good humour. Man, it was hard to 
sleep though, that first night with cries from babies, 
old people’s snores, and talking into the early hours 
of the morning! And up again at six o’clock, bloody 
hell! 

The other memorable event came when the Hikoi 
approached Whangarei. Lena was walking with the 
Hikoi so I drove her car. When I had parked up, I 
saw that our group was to be received by Mike Smith, 
with four hundred of his people in a car park spacious 
enough for the initial welcome to take place. 

It was late afternoon, and overcast as our group 
of 150 tired, yet inspired people moved towards the 
Whangarei people, flags fluttering in the breeze. An 
air of solemn quiet fell on the gathering as the first 
cries of welcome were voiced. I remember finding 
Lena and standing waiting for the first songs to move 
across the space that separated the two groups, songs 
that might make two peoples one. 

It is etched in my memory the history written on 
the faces of those Whangarei people. Written across 
faces male and female, young and old, were joy, sad¬ 
ness, welcome, anxiety, expectation, respect, aroha, 
and sorrow. Carved in those faces were all the emo¬ 
tions of a people in motion accepting the historical 
burden of the colonised: the burden to stand up and 
decolonise themselves. And they began that process 
the next day as the Hikoi moved from Whangarei 
down to Auckland. 

For me this was the most moving thing I witnessed 
during my participation in the Hikoi, more powerful 
than the Harbour Bridge crossing in Auckland, or the 
tens of thousands in the streets of Wellington. Though 
I still don’t really know why this might be so. 


Auckland socialist 
TONY FALA 

witnessed 
ordinary people 
transforming 
themselves and 
history. 
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Founding the 

maori 

PARTY 


Hoani Waititi Marae 

The deep brown carvings of Hoani Waititi Marae 
and the Kotahitanga flag draped over the main win¬ 
dows made an excellent backdrop. 

Everyone was excited at the prospect of hear¬ 
ing Tariana Turia clarify weeks of speculation and 
rumour concerning the new Maori Party. 

Despite a late start, the hui was duly opened with 
karakia and introductions. 

Hone Harawira led the way by stating that Te Tai 
Tokerau [Northland tribes] had huge enthusiasm but 
didn’t know what the party wanted them to do. He 
sought clear direction and warned against delay. 

The next speaker, an apostle from the Ratana 
church, challenged anyone to prove that Ratana 
and Labour had formed a political alliance. Based 
on Ratana’s own diary he argued there was no such 
agreement. The media release [from the Ratana 
church] against the resignation of Tariana was a 
personal, not a collective opinion. 

A representative of Ngati Whatua condemned 
those who do not step out for their people, accusing 
them of betraying their ancestors. 

The Tainui speaker advocated a divorce from 
the Treaty based on the deceit of the Crown. He 
supported the by-election since the boundaries of 
the seat included Tainui hapu lands. 

Ngati Porou pledged the support of fourteen 
thousand of their whanau living in Auckland, includ¬ 
ing an apology from the rangatira of the powerful 
Ngati Porou Runanga for his absence. 

A member of Derek Fox’s campaign team out¬ 
lined the need for Maori rangatiratanga [chieftain¬ 
ship or sovereignty], decisions from the flax-roots 
up, expression of Maori diversity and to learn from 
past lessons. Simplicity and the inclusion of Pakeha 
were important. 

Te Arawa speakers pleaded with everyone to 
stick together. Not to worry about slander but to 
concentrate on unity. 

Ngati Kahungunu supported the party but wanted 
detail and the retention of their independence 
within. They were committed to the by-election and 
were teaching their people how to vote. 

Taranaki urged the party to identify the general 
seats with large Maori populations. 

Common throughout was the expression of ran¬ 
gatiratanga as the kaupapa of the party and that all 
parliamentary business be consistent with this. 

Kai Tahu [Ngai Tahu] simply offered theirs and 
the southern Maori Women Welfare League’s full 
support. 

The NZ District Maori Council representative, 
Jim Nicholls then got up and compared the 1975 


Hikoi, subsequent resignation of [Labour MP] Matiu 
Rata and formation of Mana Motuhake, with the 
present situation. History repeats itself he claimed. 

The crowd was buzzing. 

Pita Sharpies boomed a powerful message of hav¬ 
ing a movement that expressed the decisions of hapu 
and iwi. He skilfully advised Maori who are dealing 
with the Crown, to do so but not at the expense of 
unity. This was well received. 

The by-election he said was the fight of all Maori 
and all hands were needed on the waka. The inten¬ 
tion was to win by a huge margin to show the media 
and Aotearoa that we are serious. 

Maori rangatiratanga is to come first, the Treaty 
and Pakeha second and then all the others. This 
equation he asserted was paramount. It was a case 
of who will come into coalition with Maori rather 
than the other way. 

The audience was floating, at this stage. 

There was complete silence when Tariana began 
to speak. Although her speech was short, the sparkle 
in her eyes said it all. 

She firstly acknowledged and thanked the Samo¬ 
ans in the audience. She spoke of her invitation to 
talk to the Polynesian communities and was eager 
to bring them on board. 

Tariana then thanked Matt McCarten for ac¬ 
cepting her request to be her by-election campaign 
manager and thanked Donna Hall for her help to 
meet the Electoral Commission requirements. 

She then asked that other Maori parties come 
and talk to her. This was prudent, expansive and 
inclusive politics. 

She finished by stating that the party would in¬ 
deed win the by-election, the seven Maori seats and 
gain list seats in 2005. 

The marae exploded in clapping and yelling. 

The chairman then proposed that the hui pass 
resolutions that will enable the party to be registered 
the next morning. 

The passed resolutions ranged from the party 
name, co-leadership, electoral requirements, organi¬ 
sation, membership, to the first party conference. All 
the decisions were passed unanimously. With that 
the hui was closed. 

Everyone was on a high outside. We had been 
part of a historical event that would see the new 
Maori Party registered the next day. Many jok¬ 
ingly questioned the need to go to [the next hui at] 
Turangawaewae. 

Eventually kai was called and as the crowd enthu¬ 
siastically continued their korero inside. I couldn’t 
help but notice the bright and beautiful new moon 
appear from the parting clouds. 


JESSE BUTLER 

a Maori political 
writer from 
Auckland, reports 
on the hui that 
agreed to build the 
Maori Party in the 
aftermath of the 
Hikoi. 



Maori Party 
leaders: 

Tariana Turia and 
Pita Sharpies 
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Turangawaewae Marae 

The tuis were singing as the 1,200-plus crowd was 
led into Turangawaewae Marae by an outstretched 
Kotahitanga flag. On the agenda was the foreshore 
and seabed bill and the new Maori Party. 

With everyone seated and welcomed, an analysis of 
the bill was given by Te Ope Mana a Tai. This some¬ 
what tedious and over-technical scrutiny, was followed 
by an examination of what all this meant for Maori. 

Described as the most concerted attack on 
rangatiratanga since 1860, the spokesman outlined 
his legal interpretation of the bill with terrible clar¬ 
ity. The deliberate ignorance of rangatiratanga and 
kaitiakitanga [chieftainship and guardianship], and 
Crown inclusion of all marine airspace, mineral, wa¬ 
ter and sub-soil in their title, and loss of legal process, 
painted an appalling picture. 

Tariana on the other hand walked to the mike 
empowered with purpose and solidarity. She ac¬ 
knowledged the uniting force of the Hikoi for Maori, 
Tangata Pasifika andTau Iwi [non-Maori], and how 
we all shared a common vision. It was time for mutual 
thinking, clear planning, considered thought and the 
putting aside of differences. 

The crowd eagerly clapped as Tariana outlined 
the need to refrain from placing the future of Maori 
in the hands of others. Instead, this was an excellent 
opportunity to leave a lasting legacy for the children 
and mokopuna to be proud of. 

You could hear a pin drop. Tariana now had the 
audience utterly in her hands. 

The subject of rangatiratanga was then intro¬ 
duced. Without reservation she described the Maori 
Party as the last chance for Maori to come together 
and make cultural and political rangatiratanga a real¬ 
ity in Aoteaoroa. That kotahitanga, rangatiratanga 
and tikanga were to be the source and kaupapa 
of this movement. Mana Maori Motuhake was its 
building blocks. 

All eyes and ears were tuned on Tariana. The 
manner by which she commanded the complete at¬ 
tention of the people and comprehensively asserted 


her rangatiratanga and mana, clearly showed that 
this woman has been chosen to lead Maoridom out 
of neo-liberal colonialism. 

Instead of chasing a million dollars, this Maori 
Party is going to change a million hearts and minds. 
The crowd went nuts. 

A message of inclusion and individual promotion 
by word of mouth was enthusiastically agreed upon 
and consistent with the existing nature of Maori 
society. That everyone who joined could talk to ten 
other people, who in turn could to talk to ten others, 
made complete sense. In essence everyone will be 
talking about the party, the bill, the government and 
rangatiratanga. An absolute nightmare come true for 
the neo-liberal Labour and National Parties. 

To finish, Tariana confidently predicted the win¬ 
ning of the seven Maori seats, and possibly list and 
general seats. 

Everyone was welcome to join as long as they 
were committed to the kaupapa: understanding that 
the party represents the decisions of the “flax-roots” 
hapu and iwi, rather than a central governing body, 
and that membership required total commitment 
to the cause. 

Why be happy with the crumbs of kawanatanga 
when we can live with rangatiratanga? 

Tariana sat back down beaming to a standing 
ovation. The atmosphere was electric. 

The korero was spell-binding and intoxicating. 
No longer a subject to be quietly discussed around 
the table, rangatiratanga has now become a politi¬ 
cal reality. 

All the principles of democracy, freedom, truth 
and justice were articulated and incorporated into 
the new party. Understandable concepts that appeal 
to all people who are subject to neo-liberal execu¬ 
tive totalitarianism, legislative terrorism and social 
tyranny. 

Without doubt, the days of colonialism are over 
for Maori and evident is the beginning of something 
long dreamed of in this country. The Revolution has 
begun for Aotearoa New Zealand. 


Tariana Turia 
will soon be sitting 
on 

the inside 
once more. 
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Clearing up misconceptions 

GRANT POWELL is a lawyer specialising in Maori issues. Grant has been involved in the Marlborough Sounds case 
since it was filed in the Maori Land Court in 1997. He appeared for Te Tau Ihu Iwi in both the High Court and Court of 
Appeal. This article was written in November 2003, and was received by SWMR via activist email lists. 


There are many misconceptions about 
the so-called foreshore and seabed issue, 
which has arisen as a result of the decision 
of the Court of Appeal in the Marlbor¬ 
ough Sounds case. Such misconceptions 
range from the nature of the claim, 
through to confusion as to which parts of 
the beach may be affected. Having been 
involved in the case on behalf of the ap¬ 
plicant iwi for some nine years, I will try 
and give some background, in an effort 
to clear up some of these misconceptions. 
It should be noted that this is a complex 
issue and there is not space in this article 
to go into any detail. 

The first point to consider is the defini¬ 
tion of foreshore and seabed. The fore¬ 
shore is the area between the high water 
mark and the low water mark while the 
seabed is the area to seaward of the low 
water mark. Where there is an area of 
beach which is not covered or uncovered 
by the tide, that is not an area of foreshore 
but rather “dry” land. Much of the area 
that Kiwis would regard as the beach is 
quite simply not foreshore. 

The second point to note is that claims 
to foreshore and seabed as they are cur¬ 
rently articulated are not Treaty claims, but 
rather claims for recognition of customary 
rights through the Maori Land Court. In 
the case of foreshore and seabed iwi and 
hapu are claiming not that the Crown has 
taken away the rights to the foreshore and 
seabed but rather that those rights still 
exist and must be recognised. 

The obligation to recognise the proper¬ 
ly rights of indigenous people first arose in 
Western legal thought following colonisa¬ 
tion of Mexico and Peru in the 16 th and 17 th 
centuries. The Spanish Crown accepted 
that it had an obligation to protect the 
property rights held by indigenous people. 
That obligation developed into what is 
known as the doctrine of aboriginal title 
and became part of the English common 
law. By the date of the Treaty of Waitangi 
there was a clear acceptance of this obli¬ 
gation in the British Colonial office. As 
the High Court of Australia noted in the 
Mabo case, in many respects the guaran¬ 
tees contained in article two of the Treaty 
of Waitangi are simply a restatement of 
the common law obligation to protect the 
property rights of indigenous people. 

Within a short period of time after the 
Treaty the Crown realised that all parts of 
New Zealand were owned by Maori ac¬ 
cording to custom and that the agreement 
of Maori would therefore be necessary 
before the Crown could acquire land to 
on-sell to settlers. Early Crown purchases 
showed that for individual Crown pur¬ 


chase agents to work through the com¬ 
plexities of customary tenure markedly 
slowed the land alienation process and so, 
from the 1850s onwards, the Crown began 
to consider establishing a statutory mecha¬ 
nism by which the various rights held by 
custom could be translated into a legally 
recognisable title in order to facilitate the 
more rapid alienation of Maori land. 

The mechanism eventually adopted 
was the Native Land Court. The Native 
Land Court began operations in 1865. 
Maori were not slow to seek to use the 
Land Court to protect their interests in 
the foreshore. In the Kawaeranga decision 


The issue deserves 
long consideration 
in order to protect 
the rights of us all. 


the Native Land Court recognised an 
exclusive right of fishery held by Maori in 
the Thames foreshore. 

The response of the Crown was swift. 
In order to forestall other such claims, and 
to prevent claims to the seabed which the 
Chief Judge of the Native Land Court had 
recognised could be pursued, the Crown 
declared that all of the Auckland province 
below the high water mark was a separate 
district of the Native Land Court and then 
suspended the operation of the Native 
Land Court within that district. This did 
not extinguish the customary rights held 
in the foreshore and seabed but simply 
prevented the Native Land Court from 
investigating such rights. 

The initial jurisdictional bar was con¬ 
tinued through the provisions of the 
Harbours Acts of 1878 and 1950. Other 
jurisdictional restrictions were imposed 
by the Maori Affairs Act 1953. As a result 
Maori had no legal mechanism to have cus¬ 
tomary rights recognised in the foreshore 
and seabed until the repeal of Harbours 
Act and Maori Affairs Act in 1991 and 
1993 respectively, and the enactment of Te 
Ture Whenua Maori Act in 1993. 

This then brings us to the story of the 
eight iwi of the Marlborough Sounds. 
By the early 1990s the booming marine 
farming industry in the Marlborough 
Sounds saw water space in increasingly 
short supply. The customary rights as¬ 


serted by the Marlborough iwi were all 
but ignored through the administration 
of the Resource Management Act. Marl¬ 
borough iwi had a 100% failure record in 
opposing applications for marine farming 
on customary grounds, and likewise had a 
100% failure record in pursuing their own 
resource consent applications. 

The final straw was the decision by the 
Crown to impose a moratorium on marine 
farming applications in the Marlborough 
Sounds as the forerunner to the imposition 
of a coastal tendering regime for marine 
farming. Had the coastal tendering re¬ 
gime been established it would have been 
similar in effect to the quota management 
system for fisheries and would have led 
to the privatisation of large areas of the 
coastal space within the Marlborough 
Sounds. It is altogether ironic that the 
Crown has now positioned itself as the 
guardian of public rights within the coastal 
marine area given that it was the policies of 
privatisation which directly led to the iwi 
response in filing the Marlborough Sounds 
application. 

Some seven years after the application 
was filed, the Court of Appeal held that 
the Maori Land Court had jurisdiction to 
investigate whether the foreshore and sea¬ 
bed of the Marlborough Sounds was Maori 
customary land. The Court of Appeal did 
not say that the land belonged to Maori 
but rather made a preliminary decision in 
a long and complex case. The knee-jerk 
response to the decision by politicians was 
dismaying to say the least. 

This issue has been around in one form 
or other since the signing of the Treaty. It 
will not go away. The answer is not to be 
found in quick fix solutions such as block¬ 
ing iwi / hapu customary rights through 
vesting of the foreshore and seabed in the 
Crown or in the people of New Zealand. 
The issue has taken a long time to get 
this point and deserves an equally long 
consideration in order to reach a solution 
that protects the rights and aspirations 
of us all. 

In the meantime there is no threat to 
continued public access to the beaches or 
indeed any other part of the coastal ma¬ 
rine area. Critical analysis carried out by 
number of groups, including the iwi / hapu 
working group Te Ope Mana a Tai, has 
shown that the Crown’s bottom lines can 
be accommodated while to a large degree 
protecting the customary rights claimed 
by iwi / hapu. 

In order to reach such a solution the 
Crown needs to work with iwi / hapu rather 
than simply trying to force through its own 
proposals. 
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history of ideas 


20 years of market 
fundamentalism 


by DAVID COLYER 

June 2004 marks the 20 th anniversary of the election of New 
Zealand’s forth Labour government, and the start of their free 
market reforms which transformed the country. 

The basic polices of funding cuts, corporatisation and priva¬ 
tisation of public assets and services, GST and tax cuts for the 
rich, welfare cuts and attacks on workers’ rights, are now familiar 
to working class people around the world. 

The fourth Labour government gained a reputation for going 
harder and faster than most others. They were helped by union 
leaders who remained committed to Labour and to capitalism, 
and who undermined rank-and-file calls for a fighback. 

The “more market” reforms were continued by National, 
after Labour was thrown out in 1990. 

The Child Poverty Action Group reports that: 

“Statistics New Zealand found that the overall increase in 
income inequality in New Zealand between 1982 and 1996 was as 
large as, or larger, than the increase in any comparable country.” 

“By 1998 ... average real incomes had fallen for the bottom 
eight-tenths (deciles 1 - 8) of New Zealanders, while incomes 
for the top tenth (decile 10) had increased by 36%.” 

There was a “dramatic” increase in poverty, with “about one 
in five of the population” living in poverty by 1993. In 2002,29% 
of children were still living in poverty. 

According to Backgrounder, New Zealand Nurse and Midwife 
Pay , a report by The New Zealand Nurses Organisation: 

“Over the past five years there has been a partial overall 
improvement in family income at all levels, but the gap between 
rich and poor continues to grow.” 


Nurses are well unionised and their skills are in demand. 
However, as this 2001 newspaper interview shows, they have 
not done well: 

“Brady ... used to receive a travel allowance of between 
$127 and $200 each month, a stocking allowance of $80 a year, 
meal allowances, penal rates for working weekends and an 
extra $3 per shift for working nights. Now nurses do not even 
get a free meal on Christmas Day, she says, and they have to 
do their own laundry.” 

User-pays education and the student loan system means: 

“The average nurse will complete her qualification with a 
debt of around $20,000 ... The average nurse owing $20,000 
on graduation will still have a debt of around $17,500 after five 
years, having paid nearly $10,000 towards her student loan.” 

There have been few significant policy changes since the 
fifth Labour-led government came to power in 1999. However, 
before and since the 1999 elections, there have been slow but 
serious political changes at the grassroots. 

The same mood that has produced the global anti-capitalist 
and anti-war movements exists in Aotearoa. But it is distorted by 
the powerlessness that most people feel. This is largely a result of 
a labour movement who’s leaders have too often joined bosses 
and government in saying “resistance is futile”. 

Nevertheless, the times are changing, resistance is happening. 
Mass movements rise and fall too quickly, but GE-free march¬ 
ers have joined the anti-war movement, and anti-war activists 
have become volunteer union organisers for Unite. Student debt 
activists have become Hikoi organisers and are asking “what 
can we do to support the Palestinians”. Everywhere, networks 
of radical resistance are being rebuilt. 



Rough ride: Hodgson's cartoon of Roger the rat surfing wild seas on a kiwi dollar summed up Rogernomics 
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history of ideas 


LABOUR 

LAST 

TIME 



by DEAN PARKER 

I remember in 1984, Farrell 
Cleary, secretary of Actors’ 
Equity, standing up at the Auck¬ 
land Trades Council and warn¬ 
ing delegates if they elected a 
Labour government and then 
sat back on their bums, they 
would be done like a dog’s 
dinner. 

Of course, that’s exactly 
what happened. 

By 1987 a delegate from the 
Watersiders’ was congratulat¬ 
ing David Lange’s govern¬ 
ment for achieving in three 
years what it’d taken Margaret 
Thatcher’s seven. 

Back in the 1970s, David 
Lange was a decent bloke 
round Auckland. He was a 
District Court defence lawyer. 
He defended the hopeless, and 
he did it with spirit and a clear 
understanding of the way the 
courts worked. 

He defended friends of 
mine. He told them the courts 
weren’t about justice and the 
truth. The police would lie 
and would back up each oth¬ 
er’s lies. You had to come up 
with a story that was better 
than theirs. 

Lange became MP for Man- 
gere after making a winning 
speech about basic Labour 
principles at a candidate selec¬ 
tion meeting. 

It must have been the same 
speech mates of mine heard 
later. 

Dave Wickham, now with 
the Service Workers’ Union, 
and Tim Shadbolt, who at that 
time had nothing after his 
name but a concrete mixer, had 
turned up at my house raving 
about a Labour meeting they’d 
popped into between pubs in 
West Auckland. Lange had 
been speaking. 

“He was terrific\” raved 
Shadbolt. “He talked about 
his father, told everyone how 
his father was a doctor trying 
to tend to the poor.” 

“He talked about free 
health,” chimed in Wickham, 
“talked about unemployment, 
talked about the poor and the 
powerless.” 

“He’s got a heart and he’s 
the future of this country!” 

Well, what happened to that 
heart? 

How could unemployment 
swell so? 

How could a party formed 
to oppose laissez-faire econom¬ 
ics set about flogging off state 
assets and de-regulating every¬ 
thing with such enthusiasm? 


In 1935 the first Labour 
government was elected on a 
huge wave of socialist enthusi¬ 
asm. For a short time it looked 
as though it was going to carry 
out its promises of transforming 
society. But when it left office 
in 1949, in fact it left capital¬ 
ism stronger than it had been 
in 1935. 

There’s an astonishing dif¬ 
ference between what Labour 
Party people say in opposition 
and what they then do in office. 

They always say they’ll do 
the job for us. But once in 
parliament they find it’s not 
that easy. 


For starters, there’s always 
a crisis. 

In July, 1984, the month 
of the election that brought 
in Lange’s government, there 
was a foreign exchange crisis. 
Funds were pouring out of the 
country. 

In his superb dissection of 
the 1984-90 Labour govern¬ 
ment, Fragments of Labour , 
Bruce Jesson wrote that on 
the Monday after the election 
Lange was shown on the televi¬ 
sion news “striding authorita¬ 
tively” from a meeting with 
Reserve Bank and Treasury 
officials, “looking very much 


the Prime Minister.” 

“Appearances were de¬ 
ceptive, however,” continues 
Jesson, “because it was at that 
precise moment that he lost 
any chance of controlling his 
government.” 

It wasn’t Labour Party 
policy that the incoming prime 
minister implemented. He was 
told what to do by the Reserve 
Bank and Treasury. 

At the Labour conference 
that followed the 1984 elec¬ 
tion, a remit was passed oppos¬ 
ing free market policies. 

It made no difference. 

Bankers and business lead¬ 
ers exercise huge power over 
elected governments. While 
unions are being told not to 
go on strike, there are strikes 
threatened from another quar¬ 
ter - business leaders threat¬ 
ening to take their money 
elsewhere. 

This famously happened to 
Cullen in the first term of our 
current Labour government. 
One week he was hollering 
out, “We won! You lost! Eat 
that!” and the next he was 
hosting power breakfasts for 
business leaders and reassur¬ 
ing them, “Our government is 
listening.” 

Then there are the senior 
civil servants, corporate execu¬ 
tives, army and police chiefs 
- all loyal to their class, not to 
any government - the lobby¬ 
ists, the foreign trips, the free 
lunches - none coming from 
the direction of Glenn Innes 
or Porirua or Sydenham. 

And then there are those 
who see the Labour Party 
(which, as one commenta¬ 
tor noted back in the 1970s, 
is socialist only in the sense 
that a whitebait is a fish) as 
a convenient step for their 
political ambitions. Michael 
Bassett would come along to 
Trades Council meetings in 
1987 after having had dinner 
with Fernyhough or Gibbes 
or one of those business lead¬ 
ers and would have the bare¬ 
faced cheek to throw out a 
few thoughts like, “Is there 
really any justification for pay¬ 
ing penal rates to employees 
working overtime?” 

Lange didn’t stand a 
chance. 

You’d see him on TV giving 
some empty political speech 
and making a characteristic 
gesture: his right hand grab¬ 
bing at the left lapel of his 
jacket, pulling it across his 
chest. 

He was hiding his heart. 
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across the ditch 


Left-talking Latham wins support 


by TESSA THEOCHAROUS 

Australian socialist 

After years of John Howard’s Liberal 
wreckers, with no able challenger in sight, 
the Mighty Mark Latham has stepped into 
the ring of Australian politics. 

His predecessors were pathetic if not 
downright embarrassing. From 1996 the 
Labor party was lead by Kim “Bomber” 
Beazley, who attempted to talk tougher 
than the Liberals on border protection 
and foreign policy issues, without offering 
an alternative to Howard’s programme 
of job losses, cutbacks and privatisation. 
Beazley lost twice against Howard, and the 
best replacement Labor could offer was 
Simon Crean who again refused to shift 
Labor from the Liberals agenda. Crean 
was disposed of after Labor’s popularity 
slumped to all time low, and the contradic¬ 
tory Latham stepped into the breach. 

Latham’s approach to winning back 
votes for Labor has been clever and calcu¬ 
lated. He uses a great deal of anti-Liberal, 
left-wing rhetoric which has proved im¬ 
mensely popular - he called John Howard 
an “arse-licker” over Iraq foreign policy, 
and referred to the Liberal party as a 
“conga line of Tory suck-holes.” 

When Labor announced that if elected, 
it would bring the troops home from Iraq 
by Christmas, they received a huge surge 
in popularity. We have been waiting a long 



Mark Latham 

time for Labor to break the bi-partisan sup¬ 
port for war. This has been one of Latham’s 
boldest moves and it seems to have paid 
off. At the same time though, Labor still 
supports detention centres for refugees, 
has announced a “foreign worker identity 
card” policy to “stop illegal workers tak¬ 


ing Aussie jobs” and revoltingly added its 
support to the abolishment of ATSIC, the 
last vestige of self-determination for the 
indigenous peoples of Australia. 

Latham recently embarked on a bus 
tour through regional Australia, evange¬ 
list-style, holding public meetings where 
he has passionately talked about his public 
housing roots and how he wants education 
and health to be accessible to all - how all 
Australians should be able to climb “the 
ladder of opportunity.” This sounds like 
welcome news to the millions Howard has 
left out in the cold. When you probe behind 
Latham’s rhetoric however, the free mar¬ 
ket is utterly at the heart of his vision. His 
steely commitment to “fiscal responsibility” 
means he won’t undo the damage done by 
Howard. 

So Latham is proving a wily character, 
sometimes left-talking, sometimes right 
- a proponent of the Third Way clothed 
in worker-friendly garb. He has won back 
support from Labor’s disheartened heart¬ 
land, possibly enough to win the election 
which will be held by November. 

It is in this climate that the Socialist 
Alliance held its 3 rd annual conference 
and recognised the growing sentiment that 
Howard can be beaten. Tapping into that, 
and working with those hopeful of change, 
the Alliance has a space to put forward its 
own positive, socialist alternatives now and 
when Latham proves unable to deliver. 


offshore waves 

New socialist party in Brazil 


RUI POLLY 
S'o Paulo, Brazil 

On the weekend of June 5-6, a new anti-imperialist 
and anti-capitalist force was born in Brazil, the Party 
of Socialism and Freedom (P-SOL). Around 800 
militants from around the country gathered in Bra¬ 
silia to debate and approve a political programme 
and elect a national directorate. 

The formation of the new party is the response 
of the most militant and combative sectors of the 
Brazilian working class and social movements to 
the growing attacks from the Workers’ Party (PT) 
government headed by Lula that until now has 
only favoured big business and the IMF politics of 
structural adjustment. Elected by tens of millions of 
Brazilian on a platform of hope and change, the Lula 
government has not only failed to offer an alterna¬ 
tive to neoliberalism; it has faithfully followed in the 
steps of previous Brazilian governments by cutting social services, 
attacking public sector workers and diverting much-needed funds 
for social and economic development to pay off the external 
debt. Party militants who have resisted these politics have been 


undemocratically repressed and expelled. 

This year many strikes and struggles have oc¬ 
curred, mainly in the public sector, demonstrating 
that workers are not willing to accept these attacks. 
Later this year, bank workers, auto workers and 
other sectors are set to take action. The Landless Ru¬ 
ral Workers’ Movement (MST) has also advanced its 
struggles. In the so-called “Red April” of this year, it 
organized over 109 militant land occupations. 

These struggles show that enormous possibilities 
exist for the new party. There are tens of thousands 
of activists in the unions and social movements 
ready to fight and we have no doubt that the Party 
of Socialism and Freedom is capable of attracting 
this vast militancy. 

The new party is not yet formally legalised but 
it is already a political force with the potential to 
intervene decisively in social struggles and put 
forward an alternative left politics in the workers’ 
movement. Now our main task is to build grassroots committees 
to organize these militants who are searching for a left alterna¬ 
tive to fight the ruling class and the neoliberal politics of the Lula 
government. 



Heloisa Helena 
P-SOL senator 
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across the ditch 


GARRETT'S SHORT MEMORY 



Peter Garrett 


by TESSA THEOCHAROUS 

Australian socialist 

The story of El Salvador 

The silence of Hiroshima 

Destruction of Cambodia 

Short memory, must have a short memory 

It was tough, political lyrics like these, 
belted out at high decibels in grotty Aus¬ 
tralian pubs, which earned Peter Garrett, 
Midnight Oil’s frontman, a reputation as a 
leftie. My first-hand encounter with them 
was in the plush surrounds of Townsville’s 
Exchange Hotel where “The Oils” raged 
against US bases, racism, cynical politicians 
and the self-serving corporate elite. 

Today Garrett is donning a suit and tie 
to be parachuted into the safe Labor seat 
of Kingsford-Smith. What has caused the 
outspoken outsider to turn into the latest 
trick in Latham’s pack of cards? 

Garrett maintained the rage at a time 
when Hawke and Keating were franti¬ 
cally burying every principled position the 
Labor Party ever held. This was not iso¬ 
lated to the arena of the Aussie pub-rock 

- Garrett had political form to match his 
onstage act. In 1984 he stood on the NSW 
Senate ticket for the Nuclear Disarmament 
Party and throughout this period he was 
outspoken in support of campaigns for 
closing the US military bases and Aborigi¬ 
nal land rights. 

Garrett’s 1987 book Political Blues ar¬ 
ticulated his reasons for fighting outside 
of mainstream politics. After Hawke broke 
the Labor Party ban on resuming uranium 
sales to France, he wrote: 

“Any claims to being the party of the 
people, a force for peace and disarmament 
in our region, or even responsible to its own 
decision-making bodies can now be seen for 
what they are - the hollow shams of those 
more interested in the politics of power than 
the long-term future of the nation.” 

His critique of the Labor Party extend¬ 
ed to a rejection of parliamentary politics: 
“The big lie is that governments can make 
the system (as it is currently constituted) 
work. They can’t.” 

Garrett was particularly critical of the 
ANZUS Alliance, writing that Australia 
had provided “canon fodder” for US wars 
of aggression, that the US was “the very 
thing that threatens us most,” and that 
“US bases in Australia are three of the 
biggest pimples on the face of adolescent 
Australia.” 

It’s all a far cry from the pragmatic 
electoralism of modern Labor. What gives? 

- either Labor or Garrett have made a big 
shift. Unfortunately it seems that Garrett 
has been doing the compromising. 

Interviewed on the current affairs pro¬ 
gramme 7:30 Report he announced he was 
“ready to come into the mainstream”.This 
includes abandoning a series of long held 
convictions to maintain party unity: 


“I accept that if I want to work ef¬ 
fectively in national politics ... then I’m 
going to have to be in a political party, 
accept the rules of the party, follow the 
policies and express myself strongly and 
positively in the party room but not out¬ 
side of it.” 

According to Garrett’s new view of 
the US alliance the US forces now get 
the nod: 

“I believe we need that sense of inde¬ 
pendence but I also accept, particularly in 
the era where America is the sole super¬ 
power, that we have to have a constructive 
and mutually respective relationship with 
that country.” 

It is easy to write off Garrett as a mid¬ 
dle-aged sell-out, however he seems to 
sincerely believe that he will be more ef¬ 
fective making change as an insider rather 
than outsider. It is a familiar argument 
made by those in the left of the Labor 
Party - but one that does not stand up to 
the test of history. 

The experience of the Hawke years 
should be enough to jolt Garrett’s memory. 
Those on the left that challenged the party 
line were shoved out into the cold. In Su¬ 
san Ryan’s book The Hawke Government: 
A critical retrospective, she documents 
how Hawke excluded and demoted any 
minister who refused to publicly accept a 
cabinet decision. 

The single left cabinet minister at the 
time, Stewart West, refused to be bound 
by the decision to accept uranium min¬ 
ing at Roxby Downs. He was accordingly 
demoted to the outer ministry. Tom Uren, 
long-standing left member and outer- 
cabinet minister at the time was simply 
excluded from the cabinet discussion on 
Roxby Downs, when he refused to be 


bound. 

After such setbacks the left did not 
continue the resistance. For example, not 
one left ALP federal MP voted against 
legislation deregistering the militant union 
the Builders Labourers Federation. 

It’s hard to see Garrett as an effective 
advocate for change within this kind of 
number-crunching machine. It’s not like 
there weren’t any other alternatives. If he 
had chosen to join the Green Party, he could 
have been a high-profile part of shifting 
Australia’s political landscape to the left. 

It’s easy to see the whole thing ending 
in tears, but paradoxically, the honeymoon 
may last. Even taking into account Gar¬ 
rett’s earlier radicalism, his and Latham’s 
politics are a closer fit than they seem at 
first glance. 

Garrett always opposed the US alliance 
from a left-nationalist perspective and 
argued for an “independent Australian 
foreign policy”.This is exactly how Latham 
frames his opposition to Australia’s in¬ 
volvement in Iraq. 

In 1987 Garrett wrote “we are a nation 
in name only, at heart we remain a colony”. 
In 2004 he can say with pride “Australia 
won’t be a rubber stamp and he [Latham] 
said that quite clearly. I think he’s spot on 
and right.” 

For Latham, Garrett brings the symbol¬ 
ism of radicalism without the substance. 
He will help differentiate Labor from the 
geriatric and corrupt Howard administra¬ 
tion without actually delivering anything 
substantially different. 

The hope for real change does not re¬ 
side in the Labor caucus room but in the 
power and passion of the kind of move¬ 
ments that in 2003 saw a million Austral¬ 
ians march against war. 
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says you 

• Send letters to socialist-worker@pl.net or Box 13-685 Auckland 


SOLIDARITY 

I went to today's [5 May] Hikoi solidarity 
protest down here in Christchurch. 

There were about 150 protesters, mostly 
Maori. 

We walked from the Arts Centre to 
Cathedral Square. 

The chants were mostly, "1, 2, 3, 4, 
we own the foreshore!" And, "Tahi, 
rua, toru, wha, toku tai moana!". 

There was much anger at Helen 
Clark's Labour government, especially at 
the male Maori MPs, who were seen as 
gutless. 

The people I talked to afterwards 
were looking forward to Saturday's 
Anti-racism march. 

Later that day, I supported a one- 
hour strike of a dozen Nupe (National 
Union of Public Employees) members 
who work for IRD's Christchurch office, 
mostly at the call centre. 

They chanted: "1,2, 3, 4. We don't 
want your 1 point 4 ... 5, 6, 7, 8. We do 
want our 8 point 8!" 

The negotiations between IRD. and 
Christchurch Nupe members broke 
down on 16 April. 

The IRD bosses' offer of a measly 
1.4% pay raise was rejected by Nupe 
members, who want an increase of 
8.8%, backdated to 1 April. Meanwhile, 
some of their team leaders have had 
pay increases over 22.1 % since 1998. 

Furthermore, IRD management 
is refusing to pay an additional 
duties allowance for tasks outside 
of normal work. Instead it uses an 
"army volunteer" scheme, where it 
asks for people to do the work and 
if not enough are found, people are 
placed under duress as "volunteers". So 
this week's placard's read, "Join IRD's 
Volunteer Army". 

DARREN KEMP 
Christchurch 


RACISM AND RESISTANCE 

National Party Leader Don Brash's "race 
speech" before Waitangi Day ignited 
a racist backlash - verbal and physical 
attacks, especially on Asians, increased 
massively. 

On 8 May, the Asian community 
fought back with a 1,200-strong "No to 
racism" rally in Christchurch. 

Labour mayor Garry Moore (whose 
only concern was the potential damage 
to Christchurch's reputation in China) 
denied the existence of widespread 
racism in "his" city. 

The National Front (NF), tried to 
stage a counter-demonstration. NF 
"fuehrer" Kyle Chapman, a known 
arsonist could only mobilise 20 of his 
white-supremacist followers. 

German anti-fascists tapped into the 
NF's internal, openly Nazist, discussion 
forums on the internet, where they claim 
that the "excellent media coverage" 


scored them many new recruits. 

March organiser Lincoln Tan, who 
initially planned a personal discussion 
with Chapman, was convinced that 
the fascists do not deserve any further 
publicity. 

BERT BRAUER 
Christchurch 


HIKOI LIFTS MAORI 

The size of the Hikoi surprised everyone 
and has given a big lift to the Maori 
struggle. 

The government is trying desper¬ 
ately to play down the Hikoi and now 
to try to mend fences with Maori. Our 
local [Labour] MP visited Maori health 
providers here asking them to list their 
needs. 

Yesterday Helen Clark had to drive 
through demonstrators (including a 
sheep dressed in a Maori flag) to get to 
speak to Greypower. 

Politically there are currently three 
trends occupying Maori thoughts: 
submissions to the select committee, the 
formation of a Maori Party to take the 
Maori seats at the next election, and 
ongoing action. 

My assessment is that the Maori Party 
is currently occupying pride of place, 
but that action is more important. 

A second Hikoi in Auckland has the 
potential to be even bigger than the 
Wellington one. 

BERNIE HORNFECK 
Rotorua 


HELEN IS A HOHA 

The demonstration outside Ms Clark's 
launch of a "smart growth" policy was 
lively and well attended. 

Chanting included, "Tahi, rua, toru, 
wha, Helen is a hoha," (a nuisance). 
Followed by, "Rima, onu, whitu, waru 
Labour is raruraru," (Labour is trouble). 

The people taking part see Labour 
as little different from National. Most 
want a Maori Party. 

They recognise the need to extend 
the struggle and see this is a struggle for 
all working class people not just Maori. 

This difficult period in the struggle 
provides far-reaching opportunities to 
build a genuine partnership. 

TONY SNELLINGBERG 
Tauranga 


Rotorua meeting 

300 turned out to discuss: Where to 
after the Hikoi? Tariana Turia, Ken Mair 
and Angelina Greensill were guests. 

About 70 members were signed-on 
for the Maori Party. Others took away 


forms to fill out. 

Everybody wanted action and 
progress. If this meeting is anything to 
go by, the Hikoi has lit a political fire. 

As one ex bushman said to me, 

"At last I have got something to rally 
around I have never been so excited". 

BERNIE HORNFECK 
Rotorua 


LIVES DISRUPTED 

This Labour government has decided on 
very short notice to transport pensioners 
with their belongings to units elsewhere, 
while it pursues an unnecessary wastage 
of taxpayer money. 

The units in Pyle Street have stood 
for over 30 years without this sort of 
disruption happening. The only time 
they were renovated was when a tenant 
either left or died, under the old council 
ownership, before John Banks. 

The shocker is that pensioners are 
deprived of taking a bath because of a 
government order to remove all baths. 

Contractors are on to a bonanza 
with porcelain baths, shower fittings, 
electric stoves, toilet-bowls and cisterns 
up for grabs. 

Architects would be appalled, unless 
they had such delusions of grandeur as, 
like the Labour government. 

STANLEY ALISON 
Auckland 


D-DAY 

June 6 2004 was the 60 th anniversary of 
the D-Day landings, but what exactly 
was celebrated? 

This year the leaders of the United 
States and Britain, George W Bush and 
Tony Blair attended, as well as other 
world leaders. 

Bush tried to use the Allied victory in 
an attempt to justify his own militaristic 
arrogance and aggression, in a bid for 
re-election by the American public. 

Many of the Allied soldiers of 1944 
fought for liberation from aggressive 
imperialism. 

However, today's "Coalition of the 
Willing" is fighting an unprovoked war 
of aggression in Iraq, similar to how the 
Nazis occupied France. 

"Today's struggle against terrorism 
will require the sacrifice of our 
forefathers, but it is a sacrifice I can 
promise you we'll make," the US 
president told residents of the small 
town of Ste Mere Eglise, near Utah 
beach (in 2002). 

Such words must make the occupants 
of Normandy's gardens of stone turn in 
their graves. 

DARREN KEMP 
Christchurch 
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Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 
Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs - use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND H 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the strug¬ 
gles of workers against every dictato¬ 
rial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and work¬ 
ers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is essen¬ 
tial to socialist revolution and impos¬ 
sible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of build¬ 
ing such a party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles of workers 
and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


r 


n 


NEW WEB ADDRESS: 


Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 

□ I want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 

□ I want to join Socialist Worker 


Socialist Worker 

on the net 



www.socialist-wopkep.org/ 


NAME.PHONE. 

EMAIL. 

I ADDRESS. I 

Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 

| or phone (09) 634 3984 or email socialist-worker@pl.net | 

i_i 
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fightback 


Activist network emerges from 
Victoria university strike 


By an AUS / Campus Left activist 

General staff at Victoria University voted 
by 68% to accept the employer’s latest 
offer of a 3% increase, backdated to 1 
May. Although an improvement on their 
initial offer, it is less than the 4% which 
academic staff accepted previously. 

A meeting of 170 general staff voted by 
just 52% to take the offer to a ratification 
meeting. Most of those who spoke were 
hostile to the offer. 

But the feeling of the ratification meet¬ 
ing was very different. For a start, about 
fifty more people showed up, and judging 
by the figures, they all voted to ratify. 
Many of these union members had played 
no part in the industrial action. 

Library staff, who had been at the 
forefront of the industrial action, were 
generally disappointment that the union 
as a whole had not seen fit to carry on. 

In contrast, union leaders professed 
themselves very happy with the course 
and outcome. One member of the union 
Action Committee said “he’d never seen 
general staff so militant and motivated, 
and never seen management improve 
their offer twice under the threat of in¬ 
dustrial action before”. 

During a lightning strike by library 
staff on Tuesday 15 June, around thirty 
picketers marched from in front of the 
library to the Hunter Building (the main 
administrative area of the university). 
Chanting, they marched into the building 
and picketed the vice-chancellor’s office. 
“I felt strong when we did that,” said one 
worker. 

Effective strategy 

This campaign has shown the effec¬ 
tiveness of the strategy of Campus Left 
(a radical group supported by Socialist 
Worker and Alliance Party members) of 
creating a rank-and-file activist network 
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Leaflets helped build enthusiasm 


among AUS general staff. But also shown 
its limits. 

From an air of apathy at the beginning 
of the action, a few militants managed 
to build up a solid activist core around 
strike-related activities. 

This began with one activist getting 
involved with the Action Committee, 
and was escalated when we issued 
leaflets at the full day of strike action. 
Notwithstanding the bad reaction from 
one AUS official, these leaflets helped 
build enthusiasm for future actions. 


The leaflets encapsulated the main 
reasons for continuing to fight: That to 
give in before equality with academics 
was achieved would lead to “divide and 
rule” tactics being applied in next year’s 
negotiations. And that determined indus¬ 
trial action could shake management to 
the core, given that our limited action had 
pushed them so far already. 

More importantly, for the future, a 
rank-and-file network has begun to form 
within AUS. Anyone who expressed ap¬ 
proval of or interest in the leaflets was 
put on a mailing list for copies of future 
leaflets to hand out. 

This is still a very loose network, but 
it can be built on for the future. If the 
core group can stick together until the 
next round of bargaining, it will be able 
to expand and deepen its reach, including 
among academic staff. 

Weakness 

The major weakness in the campaign 
was not being able to be everywhere at 
once. Several times we became overcon¬ 
fident, on the basis of the strong support 
for 4% from other workers we worked 
with, and who we talk with on a daily 
basis. In other areas of the university, 
where our network did not reach, the 
tendency to settle for 3% was almost 
unanimous. 

Getting representatives in other parts 
of the university will be the vital key for 
this network’s survival, expansion and 
flourishing. 

Next step 

The next step will be a Campus Left 
meeting on the subject of what we’ve 
learned from this strike. Members of 
the small AUS activists network will be 
invited, and perhaps this will be a further 
step in uniting anti-capitalist students 
with university union activists. 


Workers show solidarity with sacked delegate 


by MARVIN HUBBARD 

July 3, 7:45-10:pm, fifty militant work¬ 
ers showed their solidarity with Andrew 
Bolesworth, sacked Service and Food 
Workers Union delegate, in a mass picket 
outside the Dunedin Casino. 

Andrew was arrogantly sacked by the 
bosses for staunchly representing his fellow 
workers in his role as a union delegate. 

Fifty or so workers from various unions 
including the Service and Food Worker’s 


Union, the National Distrabution Union 
and the Amalgamated Labours Union 
heeded the call to solidarity. 

The high enthusiasm of picketers was 
show by our songs and chants. 

The casino bosses have so far refused 
to reinstate Andrew. 

Dunedin workers are eager to continue 
to support casino workers in the struggle. 
We have learned the hard way over the 
last twenty years that only solidarity and 
strength will advance workers’ interests. 



Andrew Bolesworth and his family 
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